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Puit MEETS LEONIDAS LYNCHPINNE. 


PLANE AND PLANK; 


OR, 
THE MISHAPS OF A MECHANIC. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VII, 


IN WHICH PHIL HEARS FROM HIS FRIENDS, 
AND VISITS MR. CLINCH. 


HE two deck hands, who had worked their 
passage down on the Daylight, were re- 
lieved from duty as soon as the baggage of 
the passengers had been put on shore. They 
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followed Captain Davis to the Fawn, where 
we drew from them all the information they 
had in regard to the Gracewoods. 

‘* Where are the passengers who went with 
you?” was the first question which the captain 
asked, when we started up the levee. 

‘« At Delaware City, sir. The lady was sick, 
and not quite able to come down in the Day- 
light,” replied one of the men. ; 

“Sick!” I exclaimed. 

«Sick; but not very bad, I believe. 
caught a cold coming down the river,” 
swered the spokesman. 

“Where is she?” 


She 
an- 
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‘**At a house in the town; I don’t know 
whose it is.” 

‘““Was the young lady sick?” I inquired, 
anxiously. 

‘*No; she was first rate.” 

‘*But how came you at Delaware City?” 

‘*We couldn’t help going there, Captain 
Davis,” replied the spokesman of the two, 
who was evidently embarrassed. 

**You couldn’t help it!” said the captain. 

‘No, sir; we could not. The current was 
very swift.” 

‘“*Explain yourself, man. I didn’t suppose 
I had sent a couple of hands in the boat with 
those passengers who couldn’t handle a pair 
of oars.” 

‘* I didn't think so, either. We did as well 
as any men could; the gentleman will tell 
you so when you see him.” 

‘* Well, what did you do? What was the 
matter?” demanded the captain, impatiently. 

‘*There was a line stretched across that 
cut-off. I suppose the man that owned the 
island used it to haul his bateau across by. 
For it was a seven-mile current in the place.” 

‘¢It was all of that,” added the other man, 
by way of fortifying the statement of his com- 
panion. 

“Go on,” said the captain. 

“Well, sir, the boat ran on to that line, 


and it carried her bow clear out of water,” 


continued the spokesman. “In fact, the 
water came in over the stern, and wet the 
lady who sat farthest aft. I sprang forward 
to trim the boat, for I did not know what the 
matter was then. In my hurry I lost my oar 
overboard. I couldn't help it, for I was think- 
ing only of saving the ladies from drown- 
ing, for both of them were screaming with 
fright. 

‘* That’s so,” said the other man. 
were scared out of their wits.” 

‘When I went to the bow, I couldn't tell 
what the matter was. I took the other oar, 
and sounded with it, to see if we were aground, 
and then I felt the rope. It was caught just 
under the bow, where there was a break in 
the iron shoe. I put the end of the oar on the 
line, and crowded it down so that the boat 
could slide over it. But the blade of the oar 
was split, and the line was jammed into the 
crack. The boat went over, and when I tried 
to pull in the oar, it was fast. The current 
took the boat, and gave me such a jerk that I 
had to let go, or go overboard.” 

** And you left the oar fast to the line?” 

** Yes, sir; I couldn’t help it.” 

** Perhaps you couldn’t; but go on.” 


“They 
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‘* We went on in spite of ourselves.» The 
current carried the boat through the cut-off 
into the river. I tried to pull up one of the 
thwarts, to use as a paddle, but we couldn't 
start them. It was very dark and foggy, 
as you know, captain, and we couldn’t see 
where we were. We watched our chances as 
well as we could, and tried to get hold of 
something.” 

‘* Why didn’t you sing out?” 

“That's what we did. But the current 
carried us over the other side of the river 
from Leavenworth, and I suppose no one 
heard us; at any rate no one came to help us. 
The poor lady who had got wet in the cut-off 
was shivering with cold. and we tried every 
thing we could think of to stop the boat; but 
still we kept going down stream, whirling 
round now and then.” 

‘* Well, how did you stop her at last?” de- 
manded the captain, finding that the spokes- 
man was disposed to be rather diffuse in his 
narrative. 

“After we had been going about two 
hours — Wasn’t it two hours, Dick?” 

‘It wasn't less than that.” 

“No matter how long it was. Go on,” in- 
terposed the captain, who did not care to 
listen to a discussion on this point. 

*¢ Well, sir, we almost run into'a man who 
was crossing the river in a bateau, with a lot 
of groceries. We shouted to him, and he run 
his boat alongside of us. We made fast to 
him, and he pulled us to the shore. He told 
us we were on the other side of the river from 
Delaware City. Mr. Gracewood made a trade 
with him to take us over to that place, and I 
helped him row over, towing the boat astern 
ofus. I reckon the gentleman paid him well 
for his trouble.” 

‘* Where did they go then?” asked the 
captain. 

‘“‘They went to a house in the town. The 
lady was all used up, and had chills and fever 
that night; but they thought she was better‘in 
the morning. They sent up to Leavenworth 
for a doctor.” 

‘* Then she was very sick,” I added. 

‘‘No; the doctor didn’t say so. He thought 
she would be out in a week.” 

‘*Where did you go then?” asked the cap- 
tain. 

‘“*We found a place to sleep on the levee. 
Mr. Gracewood gave us five dollars apiece, 
and —” 

“ And you got drunk,” suggested the captain. 

** No, sir; we did not. I won’t say we didn’t 
take something, for we were cold.” 
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‘‘Why didn’t you go up to’ Leavenworth, 
where you knew the boat would be in the 
morning?” 

«We meant to do that in the morning, as 
soon as it was daylight; but Dick was afraid 
the Fawn might get there and start down the 
river before we could tramp up to the place. 
Besides, we wanted to know how the lady was, 
so as to let you know; and we didn’t like to 
go to the house so early in the morning,” 
added the spokesman, glancing at his com- 
panion. 

‘“‘] thought it was safer to wait on the levee 
till the Fawn came down,” said Dick. ‘We 
supposed, of course she would stop there.” 

“I was of the same mind myself,”’ continued 
the spokesman. ‘* We waited till most night, 
when the Daylight made a landing; and then 
we saw the Fawn coming; but she stood off 
from the levee, and went down the river at 
full speed. I hailed her as loud as I could, 
but she took no notice of me. The captain of 
the Daylight let us work our passage down.” 

‘*Where is the boat?” 

“On board the Daylight.”. 

‘* How was Mrs. Gracewood when you left 
Delaware City?” I inquired. 

‘* She was too sick to leave in the Daylight; 
but the doctor thought she might be able to 
take a boat in two or three days,” replied Dick. 

“Now go and get the boat,” added the 
captain. 

“They may not, come for a week,” said I, 
as they departed. 

“ Perhaps not; but you can’t tell much 
about it from the story of these men.” 

‘Don’t you think they told the truth.” 

‘*In the main, they did; but in my opinion 
they got drunk. If not, they would have re- 
turned to Leavenworth. Probably they have 
stretched the story a little. At any rate, you 
can’t tell how sick the lady is from anything 
they said.” 

‘* She got wet in the boat, and took cold, I 
suppose.” 

‘“‘T suppose so.” 

The news from my friends was not very 
cheering, but it was a relief to be assured that 
no calamity had overtaken them. I would 
have gone to them at once, if I had had the 
money to pay my passage; and I said as 
much to Captain Davis. 

“That would be a useless step, Phil,” he 
replied. ‘If the lady is sick, you can do them 
no good. It would be a waste of money for 
you to do so.” 

“If I had it, I should be willing to waste it 
in that way,” I added. 
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‘Then it is fortunate that you haven't it, 
Phil. What do you mean to do, here in St. 
Louis? Does Mr. Gracewood intend to. sup- 
port you?” 

**T don’t intend to be supported by any 
one,” I answered, perhaps with a little indig- 
nation; ‘‘I mean to support myself.” 

‘* What do you intend to do?” 

‘*T am going to learn the carpenter’s trade, 
if I can find a place.” 

* All right, Phil. That’s a sensible idea. I 
didn’t know but you expected to be a gentle- 
man, as most of the boys do who come from 
the country,” said the captain. ‘Come with 
me, my boy, and we will see about a place.” 

‘“‘That’s just what I want, captain—a 
chance to learn the carpenter’s trade. I know 
something about it now.” 

I followed the c&iptain on shore, and we 
went toa quiet street in one of the humbler 
sections of the city, where he rang the bell at 
a house. 

‘is Mr. Clinch at home?” asked Captain 
Davis of the woman who answered the sum- 
mons. 

“Yes, sir; he has just come in from his 
work. Won’t you walk in?” 

We entered the house, and were shown to 
a very plainly furnished parlor, where Mr. 
Clinch soon appeared. He was clothed in 
coarse garments, but he had a very intelligent 
countenance, and I liked the looks of him. 

“©, Captain Davis,” exclaimed the car- 
penter, grasping the hand of my companion, 
‘*T am glad to see you.” 

‘4It always does me good to take your hon- 
est hand, Clinch. This young man is Phil 
Farringford, and he comes from the upper 
Missouri. He is a smart boy, and wants to 
learn your trade.” 

Mr. Clinch took me by the hand, and gave 
me a cordial greeting. 

“‘T don’t take any apprentices, now,” he 
added. ‘I find it don’t pay. As soon as we 
get a boy so that he can drive a nail without 
pounding his fingers, he wants a man’s wages, 
or runs away as soon as he is worth anything 
to me.” 

‘Tf I make a trade, sir, I shall stick to it,” 
I ventured to say. 

** You look like an honest young man, but I 
can’t take apprentices, as we used to in former 
years.” 

‘* Phil knows something about the business 
now,” interposed the captain. ‘‘ He is handy 
with tools, and is.as tough as an oak knot. 
He knows what hard work is, and has just 
come out of the woods.” 
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‘**But I can’t take a boy into my family,” 
continued Mr. Clinch; ‘‘I haven’t room, and 
it makes the work too hard for my wife.” 

‘“‘He might board somewhere else,” said 
the captain. 

‘*That indeed. I like the looks of the boy.” 

‘*If you can do anything for him, I shall 
regard it as a favor to me,” added my friend. 

“T should be very glad to serve you, Cap- 
tain Davis. I want more help, but a boy 
isn’t of much use. How old are you, Phil?” 

** Thirteen, sir.” 

** You look older. What can you do?” 

I told him what I could do; that I could 
handle a saw, axe, hammer, and auger; that 
I had built a bateau, made boxes, and done 
similar work. He seemed to be very sceptical, 
but finally agreed to give me three dollars a 
week, which he thought would board and 
clothe me, if, upon trial, I proved to be worth 
that. He told me where he was at work, and 
wished me to be on hand the next morning. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL GOES TO WORK, AND MEETS 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


. YN arab pe depends upon yourself 


now, Phil,” said Captain Davis, as we 
walked back to the steamer. ‘* When Clinch 
finds that you are worth more than three dol- 
lars a week, he will give you more.” 

**] didn’t expect any more than that,” I 
replied. ‘‘If it will pay my board for a time, 
Ishall be satisfied. I will do the best I can, and 
I hope my wages will be increased very soon.” 

**Now you want a boarding-house,” con- 
tinued the captain. ‘I don’t know where to 
look for one, but I suppose you will not think 
of living at the Planters’ Hotel?” 

**Not exactly, sir.” 

We entered a grocery store, near the house 
of Mr. Clinch, where the captain was ac- 
quainted, and he inquired for a suitable board- 
ing-place for a boy like me. 

“Tf he’s a good boy, I know just the place 
for him,” replied the grocer. 

‘“*He is as good a boy as there is in the 
world,” answered the captain, with a zeal that 
caused me to blush. . 

**Mrs. Greenough, who lives over my store, 
spoke to me, a few days ago, about a boy. 
She is an elderly woman, whose husband died 
about a year ago, leaving her this house. She 
has no other property except her furniture, 
and the rent of this store about pays her ex- 
penses. She is a little timid, and does not 





like to be alone in the house at night. She 
is a nice woman, and perhaps she will take 
your young man to board. She wanted one 
of my young men to occupy aroom up stairs, 
but both of them live at home.” 

‘“* We will go up and see’her. This boy is 
going to work for Clinch to-morrow, and this 
will be a good locality for him.” 

**Just the place,” added the grocer, as he 
conducted us up stairs to the rooms of Mrs. 
Greenough. 

The house was a small one, and the store 
occupied the whole of the ground floor, except 
asmallentry. It was three stories high, with 
a flat roof, and I judged that the tenement 
could not contain more than four rooms. We 
were taken up stairs, and found the lady in 
her little parlor. She was about fifty years 
old, and did not appear to be in good health. 
The grocer explained our business, and hav- 
ing vouched for the good character of Captain 
Davis, he left us. 

‘*T didn’t think of taking a boy to board,” 
said Mrs. Greenough. ‘I thought if I could 
get one of the young men in the store to sleep 
in the house, I should feel safer. But I don’t 
know but I might take him, if he is a very 
steady boy.” 

‘‘ Steady as a judge, Mrs. Greenough,” re- 
plied Captain Davis. ‘‘He’s going to be a 
carpenter.” 

‘Is he? My poor husband was a carpen- 
ter,” added the lady, wiping a tear from her 
eyes. ‘‘I am alone woman now.” 

‘¢Phil will be good company fot you. He 
knows more than most boys of his age. He 
has fought through one campaign against the 
Indians, and is a dead shot with his rifle.” 

‘*Not always, captain,” I remonstrated. 

‘He has brought down his man, at any 
rate. He speaks French, and —” 

“¢Q, no, I don’t, captain. I have studied it, 
and can read it a little.” 

“TJ don’t talk any French,” added the old 
lady, with a smile; ‘‘so that won’t make any 
difference. I thought, at one time, I would 
take a boy who would help me, and work a 
little for his board, but I concluded I couldn’t 
afford to do that; for I don’t have anything 
but the rent of the store to live on.” 

‘Well, Mrs. Greenough, you can split the 
difference. Phil can’t afford to pay much for 
his board. He can help you a little in the 
morning and at night.” 

“T haven’t much to do, except to bring up 
the wood and water from the cellar, which is 
down two flights, and it’s rather hard work 
for me, for I’m not very strong.” 
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“T shall be very glad to help you, Mrs. 
Greenough,” I added. 

‘«‘ How much can you take him for, madam?” 
said the captain, beginning to be a little im- 
patient. 

The old lady had not made up her mind on 
this important subject, and the captain sug- 
gested two dollars a week as a fair price, if I 
helped about the house when I had time. She 
was satisfied with this amount, and I am sure 
I was; so the bargain was closed. Mrs. Gree- 
nough wanted to know more about me, and 
the captain spoke so handsomely of me, that 
my modesty will not permit me to quote his 
testimony. I walked back to the steamer with 
Captain Davis, and after thanking him, from 
the depths of my heart, for all his kindness 
and care, I took my leave of him. He told 
me he should send all the effects of Mr. Grace- 
wood to the storehouse of his owners, where 
they could be obtained on his arrival. He 
advised me to write to my friends at once, and 
I promised to do so that night. Taking the 
box, which contained the few articles of value 
I possessed, under my arm, and the rifle I had 
brought from my forest home, I hastened to 
my new boarding-house. 

Before I did anything else, I wrote the let- 
ter to Mr. Gracewood, and carried it to the 
On my return, Mrs. Greenough 
It was on the third 


post-office. 
showed me my room. 
floor, in the rear of her own apartment. I 
must say that it looked like a boudoir in a 


palace tome. It was plainly but very neatly 
furnished. She told me I could put my clothes 
in the drawers of the bureau; but I answered 
that I had none to put there, except a single 
woollen shirt, and a pairs of socks, which I 
had washed myself on board of the steamer. 
I wore a suit of ‘‘ civilized clothes,” as we 
called them at the settlement; and I had a 
pair of woollen shirts, and two pairs of socks. 
My landlady thought my wardrobe was rather 
scanty, but I considered it all-sufficient, and 
did not worry because I could not follow the 
fashion. : 

I opened my box, and took from it the little 
dress and other garments which I had worn 
when old Matt Rockwood picked me up, on 
the Missouri River. Mrs. Greenough’s curi- 
osity was excited, and I told her all I knew 
about my past history. She was deeply inter- 
ested in the narrative, and asked me a great 
many questions about the Gracewoods, which 
I answered to the best of my ability. I was 
well pleased with my new home. My land- 
lady was very kind and motherly, and when I 
retired that night, I thanked God for his kind- 
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ness, in directing my steps to such a pleasant 
abode. 1. 

When I awoke the next morning, I heard a 
church clock striking five. I rose, and made 
my simple toilet in less time than I could 
have done it even a year later. I went down 
into the kitchen, which was the room Mrs. 
Greenough occupied most of the time, and 
made a fire in the stove. I had done every- 
thing I could find to do when the landlady 
came down. 

“You are quite handy about house, Phil,” 
said she, with a cheerful smile. 

“T ought to be. I used to keep house at 
the clearing. I can cook and wash.” 

‘* What can you cook?” 

“IT can boil potatoes, bake or roast them; 
I can fry and boil bacon, and I can bake bread. 
We didn’t have so many things to work with 
as you do here.” 

‘Can you make pies and cake?” 

‘*No; we never had those things at the 
clearing until Mrs. Gracewood came there.” 

‘‘They were rich folks, you said.” 

“Yes; they have plenty of money; but it 
did not do them much good out in the woods. 
T should like to hear how Mrs. Gracewood is.” 

“I hope she is better. When they come 
you will have some strong friends.” 

‘Yes; but I intend to take care of myself. 
They will go among big folks, where I cannot 
go; but I hope I shall see Miss Ella some- 
times.” 

** Of course you will.” 

‘*She is a beautiful young lady,” I added, 
warmly. 

‘* But you may find your father and mother 
one of these days.” 

“*T hardly expect to do that; I doubt wheth- 
er they are living.” 

‘‘From what you say,I should think you 
might find out who they are. Of course they 
had some relations somewhere, and perhaps 
they will be willing to take care of you.” 

‘*T don’t want any one to take care of me; 
I mean to take care of myself. Mr. Grace- 
wood has fifteen hundred dollars belonging to 
me.” 

‘* Well, that’s comfortable. If you should be 
sick, you will not want for anything.” 

We talked over the past and the present till 
breakfast was ready. The fried bacon and po- 
tatoes looked like old friends, and I did ample 
justice to the fare. I am not sure that my 
landlady was not alarmed when she realized 
my eating capacity, as compared with the 
price I was to pay for my board. At half past 
six I started for the building which Mr. Clinch 
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was putting up. It was a large storehouse, 
near the levee. 

‘*Good, Phil! I’m glad to see you on hand 
in season,” said my employer. 

‘¢T mean to be on time always, sir.” 

‘“‘l’m paying my best men two dollars a 
day now,” added Mr. Clinch. 

**Does that young man get two dollars a 
day?” I asked, pointing to a boy of eighteen 
or nineteen, who was putting on his overalls, 
in front of the building. 

**No; that’s Morgan Blair. He came down 
from Illinois, last spring. I give him a dollar 
a day. He doesn’t know the business, and 
that is more than he is worth. You will work 
with Conant.” 

Calling one of the work-nen, who answered 
to this name, he directed him to take me un- 
der his charge. The frame of the building 
was up, and we were to be engaged in board- 
ing it. 

**Come along, my boy; we will take the 
stiffening out of you in about two hours,” said 
Conant, as he led the way to the stage. 

** All right; when I break down, I will give 
you leave to bury me.” 

**Do you think you can lift your end of a 
board?” 

“IT can; and lift both ends, if need be.” 

** You have got the pluck, but it’s hard work 
for a boy.” 

**T will keep my side up.” 

Mr. Clinch had given me a hammer and a 
bag of nails, which I tied around my body, as 
I saw the other men do. I was strong and 
tough, and could easily handle any lumber 
used on the work. I carried my end of each 
board up to the frame, and I am sure I drove 
as many nails as Conant. But I will not de- 
scribe the process by which the building was 
erected. I did my full share of the work until 
noon. 

** Don't you want to go to bed now?” asked 
Conant, when we knocked off. % 

‘Go to bed! No. Why should I?” 

** Ain’t you tuckered out?” 

**No, not at all; I don’t feel quite so fresh 
as I did this morning, but I shall be all right 
again when I get my dinner.” 

‘You are a tough ’un, then.” 

‘* Well, Conant, how does Phil get along?” 
asked Mr. Clinch, as we came down from the 
stage. 

**Tip-top; he has done a man’s work — 
twice as much as Morgan,” replied Conant, 
with more magnanimity than I had given him 
credit for. 

‘All right. Phil, I am glad you are getting 





along well. It will be easier work when we 
get the building covered.” 

In going home to dinner, I went pretty near 
the steamboat levee. A boat had just come 
in, and I wanted to know if it had come from 
the Missouri, for I was very anxious to hear 
from the Gracewoods. I hastened towards 
the landing. I met the passengers as they 
came up, and on inquiry of one of them 
learned that the steamer was from St. Joe, but 
she had not stopped at Delaware City; so of 
course the Gracewoods could not have come 
in her. 

I was about to leave, when IJ perceived Mr. 
Leonidas Lynchpinne coming across the levee. 
I felt that I had business with him, and I has- 
tened to resume the relatiors with him which 
had been interrupted at Leavenwortn. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) — 


PIERRE AND PIERRETTE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
BY SELMA BORG AND MARIE A. BROWN. 
( CONTINUED.) 
rs HO goes there?” asked Jacquot. 
‘*Companion of hand, of purse, and 
of rope,” answered the new comer, in a low 


voice. He said some other words in an in- 
comprehensible jargon, and went down the 


| stairs. The door was left half open. Pier- 


rette advanced to step out. Jacquot whis- 
pered in her ear, ‘‘ To-morrow; ten o’clock.” 

The door closed itself noiselessly behind 
her, and she found herself alone in the 
crooked and deserted street. With heavy 
heart, and her head filled with what she had 
just heard, she walked for some time at ran- 
dom. All her ideas were upset. Pierre, 
whom she had always loved and respected as 
a father; Pierre, whom she had always seen 
so upright and honest; Pierre was in prison, 
accused of stealing. O, it was not possible! 
And yet Jacquot had said so; and he ought 
to know it, as they had been seen together. 
Pierre could not have been drawn to follow 
bad counsel, he so strong to flee the bad and 
do the good. 

While thinking thus, Pierrette came to a 
cross-road, which she recognized; and soon 
she was back at her lodgings, but so tired, so 
weary in soul and body, that, for the first 
time in many nights, she slept straight 
through without waking. It was broad day 
when she awoke. She rose, dressed herself, 
and descended in a hurry; but once in the 
street, she did not know why she hurried so. 
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«There is nothing until this evening,” said 
she, sighing. 

The day passed as it could; and as soon as 
it was dark, Pierrette entered the house. She 
wanted to pray to God to ask him for help 
and protection for the interview before her. 
She knew that Pierre had no respect for Jac- 
quot; and what she had seen the evening 
before did not assure her. He was afraid of 
being arrested — Ainched, as he called it. He 
had then something to reproach himself for. 
Why had he concealed himself for more than 
amonth? Who were his friends to whom he 
had to speak? What did it mean, that strange 
and mysterious place that he had brought her 
to, and where she could not return more, so 
necessary had it been to take roundabout 
ways to get there? 

Here was enough to make one hesitate; but 
as yet, Pierrette had not once thought of fail- 
ing at the rendezvous. Nine o’clock struck; 
she descended the little ladder, feeling her 
way, and glided timidly out of the house, 
where all the people slept already. The noise 
of the carriages, the light of the stores, the 
passers-by who circulated as in full day, soon 
reassured her. She arrived at the quay, fol- 
lowed it to Pont Neuf, passed on, and de- 
scended the slope which conducted to the 
watering-place. An icy mist fell — half sleet, 
half rain. The river was high, and left dry 
only a narrow strip of soil, miry, slippery, 
cut at every little distance by the bed of an 
infectious sewer. From moment to moment 
passing gleams came from the bridge, pier- 
cing the fog, and throwing a little light upon 
the filthy path; then, again, all became ob- 
scure, and one could no longer distinguish 
the earth from the water. Pierrette walked 
along the wall with great caution. From 
time to time she looked across the river at 
the lighted windows of the houses, and the 
luminous points which seemed to come and 
go. At last she reached the first arch; it was 
there that she should await Jacquot. Enor- 
mous stones, which were to be used to repair 
the bridge, covered almost all the space that 
the water did not occupy. Pierrette squatted 
down between two of the stones to shelter 
herself a little from the cold wind that blew 
over the surface of the water and drove the 
sleet into her face. She heard all the time 
the rolling of the carriages on the bridge, the 
noise of the steps and the voices. But little 
by little the noise diminished, then was heard 
only-at intervals. It certainly had struck ten 
long ago. She heard in the distance a town 
clock. She counted one, two, three, four — 
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but the dull flop of the water which ingulfed 
itself under the arches drowned the sound, 
and the counting was interrupted. It must 
have been at least eleven o’clock. Jacquot 
had forgotten her. It seemed to her that 
the river became larger from minute to 
minute, and rose along the stones against 
which she leaned. She made a motion to rise 
and go. 

‘* Antoine is but an imbecile, who will lose 
us all,” said a voice; ‘last night he dreamed 
aloud, and screamed Pierre, Jean, and I do 
not know what; and this morning he was 
half stupid. When we should go and “‘ faire 
la main” (make the hand), “he said that “ he 
was not in it.’ He is not a sure boy, and we 
did wrong to receive him among us.” 

‘**T do not deny it; he has not two farthings’ 
worth of heart; but that will come.” 

‘* My faith! that almost never comes. Here 
it is six weeks that he has been with us, and 
he has been no profit to us.” 

“Yet he is not clumsy; besides, we cannot 
let go of him; he has our secrets.” 3 

‘* Yes, that’s the trouble; but if you believe 
me, we will not divide any more.” 

‘*O, pshaw! where hide our receipts of to- 
day? We must not risk being pinched with 
two watches and some ear-rings in our pock- 
ets.” 

Pierrette heard them coming towards her. 
They stopped suddenly. 

“There is somebody! 
Who goes there?” 

Pierrette wanted to answer, but her strength 
failed her; and before she recovered from her 
terror, some one answered for her, ‘“‘ Friend! ” 

She recognized the voice of Jacquot. All 
three went off talking in a low tone. After 
some moments, Jacquot came back alone. 

** Pst, pst, Pierrette.” 

** Here I am,” said she, all trembling. 

‘**Am I not a fool to risk myself this way? 
O, if you were not from home.” 

‘‘ And it is for Pierre,” said she; ** he would 
do as much for us.” 

‘** And it is not sure. 
to lose in words. 
all that I tell you.” 

‘‘ All, all in the world, to prove that Pierre 
is not a thief.” 

“In a few days you will be-called before the 
court; they will ask you if Pierre had some 
spare money put aside.” 

*“ Money?” interrupted Pierrette. ‘ 

** Let me say. You willanswer. Yes. They 
will ask you, How much? Say, fearlessly, 
Twenty francs — a gold piece of twenty francs. 


Who has moved? 


But we have not time 
Listen to me well, and do 
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Do you understand? You will say that he 
showed you the piece on New Year’s day.” 

“But that is not true,” answered Pierrette. 
‘*T cannot say it; I should lie.” 

‘* Well; then lie. What harm?” 

** No, no; I cannot, I will not lie! 
has forbidden it so strongly.” 

‘* Well, then, let Pierre go to the gallows.” 

“To the gallows? Pierre will go to the 
gallows?” 

“Yes; because you do not want to save 
him.” 

**O, what shall we do? What will become 
of us?” cried Pierrette. wringing her hands. 
** Jacquot, is there no other way?” 

**No; not any other.” 

‘*But Pierre has told me so many times 
that we should not do wrong, not even from 
a good motive; and it is so wrong to lie! 
Pierre despised liars so much! I will say that 
he is innocent; that I am sure of it.” 

“Beautiful proof, my soul! In few words, 
you must say that he has twenty francs; that 
he has told you; that he has shown them to 


» 


Pierre 


you 
**O, if it was only true!” said Pierrette. 
“Now, good night; do what you please. I 
wash my hands.” 
He went away. 


Pierrette tried to follow him, but her limbs, 
stiffened with the cold, could not support 
her. Yet she summoned all her strength, and 
reached the quay. It was past midnight. She 
could scarcely see ten steps before her through 
the thick mist. She crouched in the doorway 
to let a police pass by. She trembled like a 
leaf at the smallest noise of voice or footstep. 
Once in her garret, she fell upon her knees, 
and thanked God that she was saved from 
the greatest danger that she had ever been in 
in her life. She had passed two hours near 
despicable people, liable, to overhear their 
secrets, and might have been forced by them 
to join their band; for, she could no long- 
er doubt it, Jacquot and his friends were 
thieves. 

Pierrette felt the desire to return to the 
house of the old gentleman, and the young 
lady who had shown herself so good to her, 
to tell them all, and to ask their advice and 
assistance. Three times she went as far as 
the door; but how find courage to tell them 
that Pierre was in prison, and in prison for 
theft? O, no; never could she resolve to do 
that. 

‘*Hold on, little girl; see now what they 
have just brought for you.” were the words 
which greeted her on her return from Father 
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Bourry, the Auvergnat, who rented to her the 
little garret; ‘‘ it is three sous.” 

Pierrette searched in her pocket and found 
nothing there; the evening before she had 
scarcely earned enough to buy some bread. 

‘‘ Hurry, then,’’ said the man; ‘I have not 
time to stay here two hours. Do you want it, 
or not, this little slip of paper? I can just as 
well give it back to the postman, as it has not 
been opened.” 

‘“*No, no; give it to me,” said Pierrette, 
quickly ; ‘‘ to-morrow — this evening, perhaps, 
I can pay you for it.” 

‘‘To-morrow! It is always the same song 
with you all,” mumbled the Auvergnat. “It 
used to be arranged that you never delayed 
beyond your term; but since the brother is 
not here any longer, the little one takes the 
same way as the rest. Do not forget, at least, 
that you owe me for three months’ rent,” 
cried he. 

Pierrette did not hear. 
her her precious letter. Her heart beat so 
strong! Something told her that there was 
no one in the world but Pierre who could 
think of her— who would think to write to 
her. She opened the paper; but when she 
tried to read, her eyes troubled her. She was 
obliged to try many times, and succeeded, not 
without much effort and difficulty, in spelling 
what follows : — 


She carried with 


“It is me, my poor Pierrette; it is me. 
You must have believed me dead, and you 
have cried much. See here: six weeks have 
I been in prison, Pierrette. I was arrested in 
the open street for having stolen. It is hard 
—is it not? Also have I had a great deal of 
mortification. The honest folks abused me, 
because they took me for a thief; and the real 
thieves, with whom I am shut up, make fun 
of me, and torment me night and day, because 
Iam not as they. They told me all sorts of 
things, to prove to me that I was wrong in 
being honest; and perhaps I should have 
ended by believing them, if I had not been 
taken away from there. Since I am all alone, 
I do not feel half as sad. My anger is passed 
entirely. I have prayed God; and if I could 
hear from you, I believe that I should be sat- 
isfied. Can you imagine that a little book 
that I bought for you has served me to learn 
to read without a teacher, as you did? Only 
I had nobody to ask the letters; but I remem- 
bered a little what I had learned at school at 
home, and by little and little it all came back 
to me. They say that I shall be tried soon. 
So much the better, for I shall see you again. 
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They are going to have you come before the 
court. To all that they ask of you, answer 
the truth, nothing but the truth. Do you 
hear? If they condemn me, very well; I will 
try to have courage; and you, you would also 
have, I hope. Good by. Your brother, who 
loves you. 

P. S. There is a keeper, a good man, 
who helped me out of the room where I was 
with the thieves; and it is him who writes to 
you from me.” 


This letter was an unhoped-for assistance 
for Pierrette, an information from above. 
The menaces of Jacquot had frightened ‘her, 
and had often come back to her mind. The 
idea that what she might say would endanger 
her brother’s position, and might contribute 
to condemn him, pursued her night and day. 
She had a horror of falsehood, and yet it was 
only at that price, they had told her, that she 
could save Pierre. Now, no more indecision, 
no more uncertainty; all was fixed; the com- 
mand, the desire, of her brother were in ac- 
cord with her conscience. He was innocent, 
and he did not want to owe his deliverance to 
anything but to truth. O, from what a weight 
her poor heart was relieved! 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


THE PRINCES OF ART. 


OUR illustrious princes of art unite to 

make our full-page picture: Raphael 

Sanzio, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and Canova. 

Raphael was born nearly four hundred 
years ago (March 28, 1483), in the little town 
of Urbino, in Italy, but his fame is world- 
wide; as a painter, never equalled. He 
painted much, but always well. His genius 
was marvellous ; -the lovers of art almost wor- 
shipped him when alive, and universally 
mourned him dead. His most celebrated 
painting, the Transfiguration of Christ, was 
his last, and he left it unfinished. He died 
at an early age, but he had lived long enough 
to achieve a fame that will never die. 

Michael Angelo was painter, sculptor, poet, 
and architect. The crowning work of his life 
was the building of St. Peter’s Church at 
Rome. He did not begin this noble structure 
until he was seventy-two years of age, and he 
gave to it the remaining seventeen years of 
his life; and although he had not the pleas- 
ure of seeing it completed, he had the confi- 
dent assurance that his own plans would be 
faithfully carried out. His magnificent fres- 
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coes at.Rome are the wonder and admiration 
of every beholder. Angelo was a deeply reli- 
gious man, and his will was in these words: 
“*T leave my soul to God, my body to the 
earth, my property to my hearest relatives:” 
He died in 1563. 

Leonardo da Vinci, a famous painter, was 
born at the Castle of Vinci, near Florence, in 
1452. His masterpiece was a fresco repre- 
senting the Lord’s Supper; and it has been 
so often reproduced by engravings, that we 
think most of our readers must be familiar 
with it. The moment chosen for the picture 
is when Christ says to his disciples, ‘‘ Verily, 
I say unto you, One of you shall betray me.” 
Surprise, grief, and indignation are painted 
upon the faces of the disciples in wonderful 
reality. Leonardo's name and fame will de- 
scend through all time, for he was one of the 
great masters who had many imitators, but no 
superiors. 

Canova, the fourth of our ‘ princes,” was 
born in 1747, at Passagno, a small Venetian 
city, and is reckoned among the great sculp- 
tors of the world. He made a beautiful mar- 
ble statue of Washington, in Roman drapery, 
for the Senate-chamber of the Capitol at South 
Carolina, and it has been greatly admired for 
its grandeur and simplicity. 

In a few weeks Lee & Shepard will publish 
a volume entitled ‘‘ The Princes of Art, or Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Eminent Painters and 
Sculptors.” It will be a very interesting 
book, full of just such knowledge as boys and 
girls, and adults too, should obtain. The 
pictures here spoken of are from this book, 
and, with several others, add to its interest 
and value. 

CasTLE oF St. ANGELO. — This celebrated 
fortress of modern Rome has for its ground- 
work the mausoleum of the Emperor Hadrian, 
which was erected about A. D. 130. It de- 
rives its name from the church tradition, that 
while Gregory the Great was offering up a 
solemn service to avert a pestilence which 
raged in Rome in 589, the Archangel Michael 
appeared to him in a vision, standing on the 
summit of the fortress, in the act of sheathing 
his sword, thereby signifying that the plague 
was stayed. In commemoration of this event, 
the pope erected a chapel on the summit, 
which was afterwards replaced by a statue of 
the archangel. The Bridge of St. Angelo, — 
the ancient Pons Ailius,— which crosses the 
Tiber immediately opposite to the castle, was 
erected by Hadrian as a passage to his mau- 
soleum. Ww. 
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THE RED OHIGNON. 


(FOR FEMALE CHARACTERS ONLY.) 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — Miss PRIscILLA PRECISE, 
Principal of a genteel Boarding-School for 
Young Ladies; HeTTy Gray, Fanny Rice, 
Lizzie Bonn, HANNAH JonEs, Pupils ; Mrs. 
Lorty, @ fashionable Lady. 


Scene. — Parlor in Miss Prectse’s Establish- 
ment. Piano R., Lounge L., Chairs C. 


Enter Hetry, Fanny, and Lizziz, R., lau.zh- 
ing. 

Hetty. O, such a fright! 

Fanny. Such a stupid! 

Lizzie. I never saw such a ridiculous figure 
in the whole course of my life! 

Hetty. I should think she came from the 
backwoods. 

Fanny. Who is she, any way? 

Lizzie. She’s the daughter of the rich Mr. 
Jones, a man who, three years ago, was the 
proprietor of a very small saw-mill away down 
east. He managed to scrape together a little 
money, which he invested in-certain railroad 
stocks, which nobody thought would ever pay. 
They did, however; and he has, no doubt to 
his own astonishment, made a great deal of 
money. 

Hetty. And that accounts for Miss Precise’s 
partiality. Well, I’m not going to associate 
myself with her; and I mean to write to father 
this very day, and tell him to take me home. 
She dresses so ridiculously! 

Lizzie. And talks so horridly! 

Fanny, And plays so wretchedly! 

Hetty. O, girls, don’t you think I caught 
her at the piano this morning playing Yankee 
Doodle and whistling an accompaniment! 

Fanny. Whistling! 

Lizzie. Good gracious! what would Miss 
Precise say? If there’s anything she forbids, 
it’s whistling. 

Hetty. Yes, and such a reader! I heard 
her reciting Longfellow’s Excelsior; and such 
reading, and such gestures! (Recites.) 

** Ther shadtes of night were falling fast, 

As through an All-pine village past —” 
(All laugh.) 

Fanny. O, it’s ridiculous! 

Lizzie. And then her dress! 
made a discovery! 


O, girls, I’ve 
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Fanny. What is it? What is it? 

Hetty. O, do tell us! 

Lizzie. Well, then, you must be secret. 

Fanny and Hetty. Of course, of course! 

Lizzie. Well, yesterday, at just twelve 
o’clock, I was in the hall: the door-bell rang; 
I opened it; there was a box for Miss Han- 
nah Jones; I took it; I carried it to her room; 
I opened — 

Fanny and Hetty. The box? 

Lizzie. The door; she wasn’t there. I put 
it on the table, it slipped off; the cover rolled 
off; and such a sight! 

Fanny. What was it? 

Hetty. O, do tell us! 

Lizzie. Four — great — red — 

Fanny and Hetty. What? What? 

Lizzie. Chignons! 

Hetty. Chignons? Why, Miss Precise has 
forbidden our wearing them. 

Fanny. O, it’s horrible! 

Lizzie. Ain’t it? And I did want one so bad! 

Hetty. But she cannot wear them. 

Lizzie. We shall see! Now comes Miss 
Precise’s trial. She has taken Hannah Jones 
because her father is rich. She worships 
money; but if there is anything she hates, it 
is chignons. If she can stand this test, it will 
be the best thing in the world for us. Then 
we’ll all have them. 

Hetty. Of course we will. 

Fanny. But I don’t like the idea of having 
such an interloper here. She’s no company 
for us. 


Enter Miss Precise, Z. She stands behind 
the Girls with folded arms. 


Hetty. Indeed she isn’t! I think Miss Pre- 
cise is real mean to allow her to stay. 

Lizzie. She'd better go where she belongs 
— among the barbarians! 

Miss Precise. And pray, whom are you con- 
signing to a place among the barbarians, 
young ladies? 

Hetty. Good gracious! 

Fanny. O, dear! O, dear! 

Lizzie. O, who’d have thought! (They 
separate, Hetty and Fanny L., Lizzie R., 
Miss Precise, C.) 

Miss P. Speak, young ladies; upon whom 
has your dread anathama been bestowed? 

Lizzfe. Well, Miss Precise, if I must tell, 
it’s that hateful new pupil, Miss Jones. I de- 
test her. 

Fanny. 1 can’t abide her. 

Hetty. She’s horrible! 

Lizzie. So awkward! 

Fanny. Talks so badly! 
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Hetty. And dresses so ridiculously! 

Lizzie. If she stays here, I shan’t! 

Fanny. Nor I. 

Hetty. Nor I. 

Miss P. Young ladies, are you pupils of the 
finest finishing-school in the city? Are you 
being nursed at the fount of learning? Are 
you being led in the paths of literature by my 
fostering hands? 

Lizzie. Don’t know. S’pose so. 

Miss P. S’poseso! What language! S’pose 
so! Is this the fruit of my teaching? Young 
ladies, I blush for you! — you, who should be 
the patterns of propriety! Let me hear no 
more of this. Miss Jones is the daughter of 
one of the richest men in the city, and, as 
such, she should be respected by yeu. 

Lizzie. She’s a low, ignorant girl. 

Miss P. Miss Bond! 

Hetty. With arms like a windmill. 

Miss P. Miss Gray! 

Fanny. A voice like a peacock. 

Miss P. Miss Rice! 

Hetty, Lizzie, and Fanny. O, she’s awful! 

Miss P. Young ladies! I’m astonished! I’m 
shocked! I’m thunderstruck! Miss Jones is 
my pupil. She is your associate. As such, 
you will respect her. Let me hear no more 
of this. Go to your studies. I highly respect 
Miss Jones. Imitate her. She’s not given to 
conspiracies. She’s not forever gossiping. 
Be like her, and you will deserve my respect. 
To your studies. Miss Jones is a model for 
your imitation. [Zxzt, L. 

Hetty. Did you ever! 

Fanny. No, I never! 

Lizzie. A model for imitation! Girls, we'll 
have some fun out of this. Imitate Miss 
Jones! I only hope she’ll put on one of her 
chignons. [Exeunt. 


Enter HANNAH JonEs, R., extravagantly 
dressed, with a red chignon, followed by 
Mrs. Lorry. 


Hannah. Come right in, marm; this is our 
setting-room, where we receive callers. Take 
aseat. (Mrs. Lorty sits on lounge.) 

Mrs. Lofty. Will you please call your mis- 
tress at once? 

Hannah. My mistress? Law, neow, I s’pose 
yeou take me for a hired gal. Yeou make me 
laugh! Why, my pa’s richer than all the rest 
of ’em’s pas put together. I deon’t look quite 
80 scrumptious as the rest on ’em, p’r’aps, but 
I’m one of the scholars here. 

Mrs. L. 1 beg your pardon. 
was intended. . 

Hannah. Law,I don’t mind it. Yeou see 


No offence 
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our folks come from deown east, and we 
haven't quite got the hang of rich folks yit. 
That’s why I’m here to git polished up. “Miss 
Precise is the schoolmarm; but she’s so stiff, I 
don’t expect she’ll make much of me. I do 
hate airs. She makes the girls tend tu door, 
because she’s too poor to keep help. 

Mrs. L. Will you please speak to her? I 
have not much time to spare, as this is my 
charity day. 

Hannah. Charity day! Pray, what’s that? 

Mrs. L. I devote one day in the week to 
visiting poor people, and doing what I can to 
alleviate their misfortunes. 

Hannah. Well, marm, that’s real clever in 
you. I do like to see rich folks look arter the 
poor ones. Won’t you please to let me help 
you? I don’t know the way among the poor 
yit, but I’m going to find out. Here’s my 
pocket-book; there's lots uv money in it; and 
if you'll take and use it for the poor folks, I'll 
be obleeged. (Gives pocket-book.) 

Mrs. L. O, thank you, thank you! you are 
very kind; I will use it, for I know just where 
it is needed. Can you really spare it? 

Hannah. Spare it? Of courseI can. I know 
where to git lots more; and my pa says, 
‘What's the use of having money, if you 
don’t do good with it?’ Law, I forgot all 
about Miss Precise. You just make yourself 
to home, and I'll call her. (Exit, L. 

Mrs. L. A rough diamond. She has a 
kind heart. I hope she'll not be spoiled in 
the hands of Miss Precise. (Opens pocket- 
book.) What a roll of bills! I must speak 
to Miss Precise before I use her money. She 
may not be at liberty to dispose of it in this 
wholesale manner. 


Enter Miss Precise, LZ. 


Miss P. My dear Mrs. Lofty, I hope I have 
not kept you waiting. (Shakes hands with 
her, then sits in chair, C.) 

Mrs. L. O, no; though I’m in something 
ofaburry. I called to ask you if you could 
take my daughter as a pupil. 

Miss P. Well, I am rather full just now; 
and the duties of instructor are so arduous, 
and I am so feeble in health — 

Mrs. L. O, don’t let me add to your trials. 
I will look elsewhere. 

Miss P. No, no; you did not hear me out. 
I was going to say I have decided to take but 
one more pupil. 

Mrs. L. What are the studies? 

Miss P. English branches, French, Italian, 
German, and Spanish languages, and music; 
all taught under my personal supervision. 
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Mrs. ZL. Quite an array of studies; almost 
too much for one teacher. 

Miss P. Ah, Mrs. Lofty, the* mind — the 
mind is capable of great expansion; and to 
one gifted with the power to lead the young 
in the flowery paths of learning, no toil is 
too difficult. My school is select, refined; 
nothing rough or improper is allowed to min- 
gle with the high-toned elements with which 
I endeavor to form a fashionable education. 

Mrs. L. I should like to see some of your 
pupils. 

Miss P. O, certainly. You will take them 
unawares; but I flatter myself you will not 
find them unprepared. (Strikes bell on piano.) 


Enter Fanny, dressed as before, but with a 
large, red chignon on her head. 

This is Miss Fanny Rice. Mrs. Lofty, Fanny. 
There you see one of my pupils who has an 
exquisite touch for the piano, a refined, deli- 
cate appreciation of the sweetest strains of 
the great masters. Fanny, my dear, take 
your place at the piano, and play one of 
those pieces which you know I most admire. 
(Fanny sits at piano, plays Yankee Doodle, 
whistling an accompaniment.) What does 
this mean? (TZurns and looks at Fanny, 
struts, puts her eye-glass to her eye. Aside.) 
Heavens! that child has one of those horrible 
chignons on her head! (Aloud.) Miss Rice, 
why did you make that selection? 

Fanny. (Imitates HANNAH’S manner of 
speaking.) Cos I thought you'd like it. 

Miss P. ‘*Cos”? O, I shall die! 
why did you think I should like it? 

Fanny. Cos that’s the way Hannah Jones 
does. 

Miss P. Send Miss Gray to me. (Follows 
Fanny #0 door.) And take that flaming tur- 
ban off your head. I'll pay you for this! 

[£x7t Fanny, L. 

Mrs. L. Your pupil is exceedingly patri- 
otic in her selection. 

Miss P. Yes; there’s some mistake here. 
She’s evidently not on her good behavior. 


And 


Enter Hettry Gray, L., with red chignon. 
Ah, here’s Miss Gray. Mrs. Lofty, Miss 
Gray. She has a sweet voice, and sings 
sentimental songs in a bewitching manner. 
Miss Gray, take your place at the piano, and 
sing one of my favorites. 


(Hetty srts at piano, plays and sings.) 


‘¢ Father and I went down to camp 
Along with Captain Goodin, 

And there we saw the boys and girls 
As thick as hasty-pudding.” 
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Miss P. Stop! (Looks at her through eye- 
glass.) She's got one of those hateful things 
on too—chignons! Is there a conspiracy? 
Miss Gray, who taught you that song? 

Hetty. Miss Hannah Jones, if you please. 

Miss P. Go back to your studies, and send 
Miss Bondtome. (Zakes her by the ear, and 
leads her to the door.) 

Hetty. Ow! you hurt! 

Miss P. Silence, miss! Take off that hor- 
rid head-dress at once. [Z£xzt Hetry, L. 
Mrs. Lofty, how can I find words to express 
my indignation at the conduct of my pupils? 
I assure you, this is something out of the 
common course. 


Enter Lizzitz, L., with red chignon. 
Here is one of my smartest pupils, Miss Bond. 
Mrs. Lofty, Miss Bond. She particularly ex- 
cels in reading. Miss Bond, take a book from 
the piano and read; something sweet and 
pathetic! something that you think would 
suit me. 

Lizzig takes a position L., opens book and 
reads, in imitation of HANNAH'S voice. 


Lizzie. What is it that salutes the light, 

Making the heads of mortals bright, 

And proves attractive to the sight? 

My chignon. 

Miss P. Good gracious! is the girl mad? 

Lizzte. What moves the heart of Miss Pre- 

cise, 

To throw aside all prejudice, 

And gently whisper, It is nice? 

My chignon! 

Miss P. Chignon, indeed! 
you to read in that manner? 

Lizzie. Hannah Jones. 

Miss P. «O, this is too bad! You, too, with 
one of these horrid things on your head? 
(Snatches tt off, and beats her on head with it.) 
Back to your room! You shall suffer for this! 

[Z£xi¢ Lizziz, L. 

Mrs. L. Excuse me, Miss Precise, but your 
pupils all wear red chignons. Pray, is thisa 
uniform you have adopted in your school? 

Miss P. O, Mrs. Lofty, I'm dying with 
mortification! Chignons! I detest them; and 
my positive orders to my pupils are, never to 
wear them in the house. 

Hannak. (Outside, L.) Wal, we'll see what 
Miss Precise will say to this. 


Who taught 


Enters with a red chignon in each hand, fol- 
lowed by Lizziz, HETTY, and FANNY. 
Miss P. Good gracious! More of those 
horrid things! 
Hannah. Miss Precise, jest look at them! 
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Here these pesky girls have been rummaging 
my boxes, and putting on my best chignons 
that pa sent me only yesterday. Look at 
them! They’re teetotally ruined! 

Miss P. Why, Miss Jones, you’ve got one 
on your head now! 

Hannak. Of course I have. 
anything to say against it? 

Miss P. O, no; only it don’t match your 
hair. 

Hannak. What of that? Pa always goes 
for the bright colors, and so do I. 

Lizzie. Miss Precise, I thought pupils were 
forbidden to wear them. 

Miss P. Well, yes — no —I must make ex- 
ceptions. Miss Jones has permission to wear 
them. 

Lizzie. Then I want permission. 

Hetty. And so do I. 

Fanny. And so dol. 

Miss P. First tell me what is the meaning 
of this scene we have just had. 

Lizzie. Scene? Why, didn’t you tell us to 
take Miss Jones as a model for imitation? 
Haven’t we done it? 

Miss P. But Miss Jones doesn't whistle. 

Hannah. Whistle? I bet Ican. Want to 
hear me? 

Miss P. No. She don’t sing comic songs. 

Hannah. Yes, she does. 

Lizzie. Yes, and she wears chignons. As 
we must imitate her, and hadn't any of our 
own, we appropriated hers. 

Miss P. Shame, shame! 
Lofty say? 

Mrs. L. That she rather enjoyed it. I saw 
mischief in their eyes as they camein. And 
now, girls, I'm going to tell you what Miss 
Jones does that you don’t know. A short 
time ago she placed in my hands her pocket- 
book, containing a large roll of bills, to be 
distributed among the poor. 

Lizzie. Why, isn’t she splendid? 

Hetty. Why, she’s ** mag.” 

Fanny. O, you dear old Hannah. (KX7sses 
her.) 

Mrs. L. I'm going to send my daughter 
here to school, and I shall tell her to make all 
the friends she can; but her first friend must 
be Hannah Jones. 

Hannah. Well, I'm sure, I’m obleeged to 
you. 

Lizzie. O, Miss Precise, we are so sorry we 
have acted so! Let us try again, and show 
Mrs. Lofty that we have benefited by your 
instruction. 

Miss P. Not now. If Mrs. Lofty will call 
again, we will try to entertain her. I see I 


Have you got 


What will Mrs. 
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was in the wrong to give you such general 
directions. I say now, Imitate Hannah Jones 
— her warm heart, her generous hand. , 

Mrs. L. And help her, by your friendship, 
to acquire the knowledge which Miss Precise 
so ably dispenses. 

Lizzie. We will, we will. 

Miss P. Only, ladies, avoid whistling. 

Hetty. Of course, of course. 

Miss P. And comic songs! 

Fanny. O, certainly. . 

Lizzie. And there is one more thing we 
shall be sure to avoid. 

Miss P. What is that? 

Lizzie. The wearing of red chignons. 

[Bxeunt. 


A WARNING. 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


IELD poppies, like fairies in scarlet caps, 
Wood asters with starry, bright, purple 
eyes, 
And meadow pinks opening your velvet lips 
For dew, ’twill not fall from the misty skies. 


Shut down your fringed lashes and go to sleep, 

For red-cheeked summer is hastening away ; 

Though she may caress you, and make believe 

She’s young and gay-hearted, she’ll die to- 
day. . 


Glad little bees, in your dusty-brown coats, 
That hum from the dawn’s flush till evening 
lone, 
Though the sweet pink thistle flowers, changed 
to down, 
Are all to Elfland for fays’ pillows blown. 


Take your last sip from the blue gentian’s cup, 
Then hurry away ere the dark days begin; 
Jack Frost is coming as fast as he can, 
His white beard a trap to catch loiterers in. 


Merry wild birds, that still chatter and sing, 
Though the chill winds ruffle your wings at 
night, 
Over the sea there are spring bowers for you, 
And roses for sweethearts bonny and bright. 


Jack Frost is coming as fast as he can; 
Butterflies, hasten; your gowns are so thin 
His cold breath will freeze you. Mind, little 
moths; = 
His white beard’s a trap to catch wee wings in. 


——_~.>—__— 


— WE seldom repent of having eaten too 
little. 
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ANSWERS. 


436. (A man in tent on do in G) (G) oo 
(D) (will) (knot) (fa ill) — A man intent on 
doing good will not fail. 437. D(on)niester. 
438. Isle of Wight (I love white). 439. De 
Witt, because it is on the Glass (River). 
440. Great Fish River. 441. Red Wing, at 
the mouth of the Cannon. 442. Wateree. 
443-1. Catarrh. 2. Ado. 3. Bevel. 4. Base 
ball.. 5. America. 6. Garrison. 7. England 
— CABBAGE, HOLLAND. 444. (Awl weighs 
beak in D) (tune) (E) (A) (knot) (her) — 
Always be kind to one another. 445. Slate, 
late, ate, tea. 446. (Sail) (a man) (C) (A)— 
Salamanca. 447. Cartilage. 448. (A pot he 
carries) —Apothecaries. 449. Peri, even, rest, 
into. 


PRIZE OFFER. 


For the best rebus sent to us before Septem- 
ber 1, 1870, we will give books to the value of 
six dollars, to be selected from our Prize List. 
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CoMPARISONS. 


451 Positive — (a river of Europe), compar- 
ative — (to run out), superlative — (a place), 
452. Positive — (part of the body), compar- 
ative — (close), superlative — (a number of 
boxes). 453. Positive — (a reward), com- 
parative — (to be afraid), superlative — (a 
festival). Miami. 


454- GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 





JACK SPRATT, 


River PuzzLes. 


455- A net. 456. A title. 457. A wine. 
458. Amarsh. 459. Poetry and a consonant. 
460. A number, a consonant, and a vowel. 
461. A boy’s nickname, a vowel, and to exist. 
462. A consonant, to beat in a wager, and a 
vowel. 463. A consonant, and a dressing for 
wounds. D. Strate. 


464. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


200 
0).2.0 


REINDEER. 


Dousie AcrostIc. 


The finals are the home of the initials: — 

465. 1. Aresin. 2. Agum. 3. A number. 
4. A boat. 5. A mechanical machine. 6.A 
town of Italy. 7. A sea fish. 8. A Greek 
letter. Capt. Joe. 


CHANGING HEAD. 
466. At me many a gun is aimed; 
I’m often killed and often lamed. 
Now change my head, and you will see 
What does this cruel thing for me. 
WHIRLWIND. 


NUMERICAL REBUSES. 


468. J 50 III 1000. 
WINNEWAG. 


467. 100 50 I 000 100. 
469. 500 5001 X. 
CHARADE. 


470. A collection of my first made my sec 
ond, because they had not the spirit of my 
whole. SHort & Sweet. 





Ys — See ee eo 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘* Ep1ToR 

oF OLIVER OPTIC’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, MAss.” 

The Third Semi-annual Convention of Am- 
ateur Printers and Editors honors Boston with 
its presence. W. L. Terhune, of Newark, N.J., 
is president; and if he makes as good an offi- 
cer as he does editor, he will be successful. — 
It is easier and more correct to write ‘‘ copy” 
than ‘‘coppee;” look out for your spelling, 
young friends. — Our friend Allaire will occa- 
sionally find his specialty attended to, but we 
cannot give too much space to it; ‘‘ variety is 
the spice ” of magazines as well as of life. 

Never having been struck by lightning, we 
cannot, from experience, answer the first ques- 
tion put by Bluenose; as to the second, we 
think that the effects upon the weather are too 
temporary to make any real change in the tem- 
perature of the following winter. We will con- 
sider the question open for remark. — Echret’s 
geographical is good, but has been good too 
many times. — Garfield’s geographical ques- 
tion is hardly a rebus. — Unless proved to the 
contrary, the New Haven “ Locomotive” was 
first on the track, and “‘ has the right of way.” 
It is well, in seeking for names, to take special 
care not to use names already before the pub- 
lic. — There is great inquiry for Monsieur and 
Downsey. Will they respond? — Let all the 
old head workers keep us in mind, and ‘ nev- 
er be weary in well doing.” — Dexter’s musical 
rebus is ‘‘ made a note of.” 

A. Thompson Wolff, Box 130, Salem X 
Roads, Westmoreland Co., Pa., is preparing 
a Directory of Amateur Authors and Printers : 
all interested will please take notice. — We 
shall try and use Pontiac’s work, but cannot 
promise certainly. — Winnewag is a little 
blind, but we will study into it. — Billie, ere 
this, has seen that we have taken notice of 
the sad death of Herbert, but will take our 
thanks for his acceptable and kind letter. — 
We find it impossible, these hot days, to obey 
the injunction in Bostet’s last acrostic. — 
Reindeer's last is on file. 
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F. E. Weeks, North Brookfieid, Mass. (en- 
tomology; boys, look into your dictionaries !) 
— Cheapside is suggestive, but hardly up to- 
the standard. — We must use some of Kenne- 
bec’s head work. — One of our readers says,‘ 
with truth, of Charles Dickens, that one of 
the chief reasons for the unaffected grief at 
the death of the great author, arises from the 
fact that through his books he made himself 
the friend of every reader. — Tex and Vindex 
are in partnership. Success to the new firm. 
— Let Snooks & Co. send fewer in number. 
and the quality will then be so improved, that 
a place will be made for them on our pages: 
the same advice has a general application to 
all who spread their talents ¢kén over many 
rebuses, instead of concentrating their genius 
upon one that shall thus be very good. 

F. E. Mead has a desire to receive speci- 
mens, &c., from amateur authors and print- 
ers; his address is 26 Charlton Street, New 
York. — Rex is ingenious, as some head work 
will prove to our readers. — Rip Slap changes 
his name to Chi. — We are a little fearful that 
Ivanhoe will have to try again. — S.J. W. 
Reynolds, Oneonta, N. Y., wishes the address 
of Edward A. Lewis. — Royal Ralph is always 
welcome. — Poor Boy’s rebus is ingenious; 
keep on, P. B., and you will conquer all diffi- 
culties. — After a long silence, Ned Buntline, 
Jr., reports himself; he must not drop our ac- 
quaintance. 

Friend Forbush’s enigma is A. — ‘ Plato, 
thou reasonest well” in thy puzzle work. — 
Wallie Winters will find his geographical in 
print before long. — Our friends must have 
patience; our boxes, and pigeon-holes, and 
drawers are so full of contributions of all 
sorts, that it takes time to get through the 
list. — Fiddlestick’s perseverance is highly 
commendable, and will result in success ulti- 
mately. — Adam Ant is travelling up the “ hill 
of science” with good prospects, judging from 
his letter; let your motto always be, *‘ Excelsi- 
or.” — Alice sends some acceptable head work; 
we wish more of ‘‘our girls” would do ljke- 
wise. — Cute & Specs always send good diag- 
onals, even if we do not print them all. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — F. R. Allen, 
Box 139, Brattleboro’, Vt.— H. R. Lawrence, 
Brattleboro’, Vt. — Johnnie Anderson, 203 
Vine Street, Philadelphia (amateur papers). 
— Henry Medas, Box 38, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
—R. R. Carter, 112 George Street, Cincinnati 
(minerals and fossils). — J. Bennet, 238 Fourth 
Street, Troy, N. Y.— Iago, Rutherford Park, 
N. Y. — Toledo, 82 Summit Street, Toledo, 
O. (stamps). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 











KEEPING TIME. 


\ IIEN the Persian King Darius, son of 

Hystaspes, in his campaign against the 
Scythians, came to the Ister, he made his 
troops cross the stream; and then taking a 
leathern thong, he tied sixty knots in it, and 
ordered the Ionians, who were to guard the 
bridge, to untie one of these knots every day 
from the time he should leave the river to 
march forward into Scythia. If he did not 
return before the last day to which the knots 
would hold out, they were to leave the bridge 
and return to their several homes. 

This would seem to be a rather primitive 
style of almanac for a nation like the Per- 
sians; and perhaps they had a better for 
home use, but found this most convenient for 
the occasion. 

Some artificial method of recording the 
flight of days and years, is, to say the least, 
very convenient. We often forget before 
Saturday what day of the week it is; nor is 
it always easy to tell, without referring to 
dates, whether a certain event happened four 
or five years ago. Whenever men have seen 
the necessity of calendars and records of 
dates, they have adopted such expedients as 
have first come to mind. And this tying of 
knots, though it may have been a temporary 
affair in the Persian monarch’s case, has been 
in common use in other parts of the world. 
The earlier explorers of South America relate 
that when the natives of Guiana made an ex- 
pedition, it was the custom of their chief, be- 
fore their departure, to take a cord in which 
he tied a number of knots equal to the num- 
ber of days which the expedition was to last. 
This cord was kept at headquarters, and care 
was taken to untie a knot daily. 


The guifu, in use among the Peruvians at 


the time of the conquest, was a more com- 
plicated instrument of the same kind. This 
quipu was a cord about two feet long, com- 
posed of different colored threads, tightly 
twisted together, from which a quantity of 
small threads were suspended in the manner 
- of a fringe. The colors of the threads repre- 
sented numerous objects, and numbers were 
indicated by knots. This imperfect substitute 
for writing not only served the Peruvians in- 


stead of almanacs and calendars, but enabled 
them, as they knew nothing of the art of writ- 
ing, to convey their ideas on various subjects, 
and to hand down their annals from genera- 
tion to generation. In the early times of the 
Roman republic the course of time was kept 
by driving a nail each year into the side of 
one of their temples; and this, according to 
Livy’s account, was at one time looked upon 
as a kind of religious duty. The years 390, 
391, and 392, from the building of the city, 
were marked by a pestilence; few recovered 
who were attacked; and the people began to 
believe their gods had turned from them. 
Among other means of appeasing the wrath 
of Heaven, dramatic entertainments were in- 
troduced into Rome; and when these neither 
relieved men's minds from religious awe, nor 
their bodies from disease, it was collected 
from the memory of the more aged that a 
pestilence had formerly been relieved on the 
nail being driven by a dictator. And so the 
senate ordered a dictator to be appointed for 
the purpose of driving the nail. 

“There is an ancient law,” says Livy, “ writ- 
ten in antique letters and words, that who- 
ever was supreme officer should drive a nail 
on the ides (thirteenth) of September. It was 
driven into the right side of the Temple of 
Jupiter, supremely good and great, or that 
part where the Temple of Minerva is. They 
say the nail was a mark of the number of 
years elapsed, because letters were rare in 
those times, and the law was referred to the 
Temple of Minerva, because number is the 
invention of that goddess.” The solemnity 
of fixing the nail belonged at first to the con- 
suls, but was transferred to the dictators, be- 
cause theirs was a superior office. 

It is not likely the old Romans would have 
taken all this care to keep their dates, if they 
could have had, for the asking, almanacs to 
tell them the year of the Era, of the Golden 
Number, of the Solar Cycle} and of the Julian 
Period —and how they might ke cured, if 
they were not already well, by duying a bottle 
of Dr. Blank’s Bitters. But, most unfortu- 
nately, in those benighted times, the Eternal 
City could not have been exchanged for a 
‘medical almanac,” not to mention one of 
the comic persuasion. 


expense 
As was to be expected, the voyage to Eu- 
rope has ‘interrupted Oliver Optic’s letters; 


| but we hope to receive one for the next num- 
ber, and then they will appear regularly, to 





the delight of all our readers. 
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“TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN.” 
FROM 
“THE HOUSE ON WHEELS,” 
Translated from the French. 
To be published in a few days by LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 





